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No: they will not do that: they will 
I. * still persevere. They will go on to the 
* last with their insolent accusations 
against me, and against all those who 
iB doubt of the goodness of that system, 





“which will have plunged them into 
‘ alarms and distresses. Let them! Let 
“them goon. Let them, since nothing 
+s 


has in so long a time been able to 


. 


** Let the fools and-knaves rail on, I know} «* mollify their malignity, be caught at 
“that I am pursuing the thorny path; | - ” ° 


** know that I am to endure every thing that : last, with Curses on their lips. Let 
envy and hatred, backed by unbounded] — them, as the thing comes on, try with 
: the continual vexation that it will not 
‘that | have to encounter difficulties and * fail to engender; and at last, let them 
dangers of every description; but I also], be smothered with the overflowings of 


7 
. 


power, can suggest and execute; | know 


> 
** know, that God, in his goodness, has been : te : 

at a good ye 1) p? nes - 
pleased to give me a souud mind in a sound their own gall! AMEN! Will you 


body; I know that | am pursuing the path] all, with a hearty good will respond now 
‘* of wisdom and truth as well as of thorns;] at nbeadien vears distance from the day of 
oo pe ag pie te gh ope the denunciation ; lor to you, these have 
“my unjust and savage foes, aud that I shall | been nineteen years of insolent reproach 
* Jaueh when their knees will be knocking and of base persecul tion; nineteen years 
“together, and ‘ mock when their fear| of efforts to cause your ruin, the de- 
= cometh,’"’—Register, State Prison, New-) struction of you and your families, fur no 
gate, 10th August, 1810. 
reason on earth but. that you adhered 

to truth and to me, And shall we not 
now triumph; shall we not now feel de- 
light; shall we not now express our sa- 
THE COBBETTITES. tisfaction that events have brought our 
base and cruel foes on their knees ; shall 
we not call aloud to the whole world to 
witness this result of our long-fought 
battle; this victory gained by our wisdom, 
our industry, our courage, our matchless 
My Frrenps, | perseverance ! Shall we be hypocrites 

Loox at the motto, and at its dafe.| enough to affect not to feel pleasure ; 
To yon, who in spite of reproach and| shall we be poltroon s enough to suppress 
persecution, have remained firm by my | an expression of it? Shall we now affect 
side through all the dismal days that we | forgettulness of our long-endured wrongs; 
have had to endure between that date! shall we accept of the caresses of now- 
and the date which this Register bears,| impotent malice; shall we tarnish our 
and under which it comes to your hand fair fame by a compromise with infamy 
and meets your eye; to you more espe-/in its agony; shi ill we, by disguising 
cially I acd ress myself in this day of! our exultation, diminish the humiliation 
our trimaph; this day of just judgment} of those at whose dismay and degradation 
on our foul, now-fallen and once-msolent! honest nature bids us rejoice! Oh, God! 
foes, of whom, in the same Register, || to whose healith-giving hand | owe so 
said: ‘Oh! how just will be their! much, keep the “coward thought from 
‘punishment! They think, stupid as entering my heart! 
* well as malicious beasts, that their Oh, no! The whole world shall hear 
“turn is never tocome. By and by they! (Of, ai" all the be part of it shall exult 
“will begin to’ reflect upon the past.| at, our triumph ; for, against the evil of 
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. 





TQ 


On their present triumph over their 
stupid, base and malignant enemies 


Barn-Eim Farm, \4th October, 1829. 
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tremendous power to contend with, we 
hav e the rood of perfect notoriety : our foes 
have been the most powerful in the world, 

at » best known. Ther 


. 1 
were proud of the et » foam @ ' 


ulMh Of Le 110i iy re mth i 


l. Bhat it was, without producing ge- 
neral ruin, 
to pay the 


li nash ft 11 ‘ 1 } P ] 
full, and in Poi OL Tull we lott and 


impossibie to contuunue 


interest of the Debt, 


in 


fineness, 
a . 
2. That, therefore, there must be either 
‘ 4 ! ‘ > 
a reauction ot that interest, or a 
i} } j lag ata 
small, and, of course, depreciated 
aper-money. 
= ty i 
> } ° , ear st ‘4 
3. ihat taxation was the creat cause o! 
: : i oe 
the nation’s sullerings. 
For maintaining these propositions: 
’ i i 
- > st 1 %; * ¢! 
for urging them on the attention of the 
people ; lor persevering in these endea- 


vours, what have | 
and what have you not 
for having avowed your conviction of 
their truth, and your attachment to their 
author, whose now long life has been 
{ efforts to serve 
and to honour his country, and in whose 


fina 
Liner 


} ’ ° 
one unoroKken serics 0 


, ; . ¥ - 

wunar d voiumes eis notto be iound 
. : } . , ae . . 

one singite sentence, containing prec pt 


or sentiment tending to make a bad 
arent, a bad child, a bad husband, a 
bad master, a bad servant, a bad sub- 
ject; and in which, at almost every line, 
something is not discovered evincing a 
sincere anxiety to mend the lot of the 


least fortunate, and most laborious part 
of the people. 

That such a man, resolving to live on 
the fruit of his own labours, and to resist 
every temptation to participate in the 
public spoil ; that such a man should be 


To tue CossetrtireEs. 


,cation ; without any cause, except that 
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hated by placemen and place-hunters, 
by pensioners, sinecure people, by 
peculators of every name and of 
‘ } 


every deere ee; that 1e should be hated 


by all the endless swarm of blood- 
, 5? . } mS ee } 
suCKETS, rom e giant ik in-job eT aAnU 
Dy irveyor down to the killer of 
ug it such a man should be 
- , ae 
y all these, and, indeed, 
4 y 4 who felt that his 
— ra ick + 
thé S ¢ ' | t GeEUCUCUONS trom those 
ot the ¢ rs of s: that such people 
: . i 
cetesf, al Dasely conspire 
, rer +} ' s 
ain La m and though, per- 
fas 
ys, bau ich other, should cordially 
join In t r his destruction: that 
uid have | 1 the case was na- 
! ¥ 1 - 
1 en . .or were we to ve S8UTre- 
st . . ’ 
prise : ‘ ; pre ‘, too otten under 
the iuence of that enry, vhich is its 
yreatest, though not on! disgrace, 
1 : . 
should, in manv cases, have lent its 
: ’ a > 
powertul d in the enterprise. But 


bound by any such ties; 


' " 
. ' j an! 
men wno haa no I Li ntere 


st oppose | 


to my doct s and endeavours; men 
whose manifest interest it was to attend 
), to support and to give weight to, my 
*xertions; that such men as these, and 
that, too, in numbers so great, should 
have volunteered into the ranks of my 
enemies, and should, in many cases, 
have surpassed the natural foe in point 
of black-hearted malignity, can be as- 
cribed to nothing short of that innate 
haseness, which enlists the dirty soul 
under the banners of power and of 


wealth, from whatever source proceed- 


ing, and for whatever purposes em- 
ploy: dl. 

It is against this combination, exten- 
sive as the air, destructive as the pesti- 
lence, that I have had to contend, and that 
you, in your several circles, have had to 
contend along with me; and is there, 
in the minds of men or of devils, the ca- 


pacity of inventing a malignant device, 


’ i te 

which has not been put in practice 

wainst us? Some of these monsters, 

now thai they themseives beein to suffer, 

acct ne of ** gloating on the sufferings 
‘ tw 2 ? so? ’ ‘ . ‘ 

of the country. iiow many years have 


= a: siniiaea miata e ee ee 
they pioat ! on our trougoies and sulfer- 


ings! And that, too, without any provo- 
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we stated facts and used arguments, that! who has, for years, been the object of 


they were not able to deny or to answer ? 
Have | ever had a cause of sorrow at 
which they did not rejoice; have I ever 
endured a wrong without their applaud- 
ing, and, if practicable, cherishing the 
wrong-doer; did they not vomit forth a 
voleano of mirth when imprisonment and 
exile were my lot; did they feel their 
arrested by considerations for my 
amily ; did they ever feel one 


joy 
wile and { 
particle of 
or female, grown person or child, that 
belonged to me! The history of my life 
(which shall assuredly come forth as 
soon as | have the leisure) is the history 
of the baseness, the incomparable base- 
ness, of millions of English men, and of 
English women too ; many of the latter 
of whom, as they have, in this work of 
base calumny, vied with the other sex, 
have now to suffer in their company. 
Tell not of their prejudices,” 
excited by ‘‘ misrepresentations.” The 
" were grounded on 


have read 


me 


misre presentations * 
my writings: they should 
these: if they did, their hatred was native 


villany and not ‘* prejudice”; it was 
the antipathy of bad to good ; and if they 


did not, they were euilty of deciding on 
hearing the evidence only of one side, 
and were justly chargeable with moral 
perjury. 

Such has been the nature of this long, 
and to us perilous, warfare ; and now let 
us see what is the present state of thé 
contest. During the more than twenty 
years of 
writers in all shapes, ministers, pariia- 
ments, have been speaking, writing, re- 
solving and enacting, in hostility to my 
threx and, as it were, for 
the express, and even the sole pury 
At times t 


} roposetions ; 
iose 
ney 


! 
15 


of ¢ tving them the lie. 
have thought that they had succeede 
and then, O God! how they shouted, 
how they have exulted! Maneauvre after 
maneuvre have they tried; but always, 
at every trial, losing more and more 
ground ; till at last, hemmed up by their 
own movements, they are compelled to 
complete the work of general ruin, or to 
vield to that very opponent, whom they 


have always affected to despise ; and 


this, too, while having at their head a chief | 


‘compassion for any one, male 


the adulation of all our base calumnia- 
tors and persecutors. 

Something they must now do; some 
new move must they now make ; and they 
ean do nothing which will not give us 
the victorv, and that, too, in so decided 
and evident a manner as to leave not a 
particle of doubt in the mind of any man 
in the whole world, ‘They must do one 
ot five things : 

1. Re-issue the small paper-money. 

2. Debase the value of the coin. 

3. Reduce the interest of the Debt. 

4. Make an equitable adjustment. 

5. Push the nation on into a conyul- 

sion. 

One or the other of these they must 
do ; and do which they will, our triumph 
is complete. And now, assured of this, 
tet me beg your attention to the lan- 
guage which ‘other parts of the press is 
now beginning to hold; a specimen of 
which I give you fromthe Glasgow free 
Press. 

‘Were the PRESS, at the present 
 erisis, to discharge its duty faithfully, 
‘“ by constantly urging upon the atten- 
tion of Ministers those tacts connected 
with the country’s distress, which are 
too palpable to escape the notice of 
even the most blind, our rulers would 
soon be forced from their present posi- 
tion of indifferent neutrality, and coms 
“ nelled to do something with a view to 


| effect improvement ; but by one part 


its duration, speech-makers, 


‘ of the press still disingenuously making 
ita question whether the country be 
‘ actually in distress or not! all who 
‘¢ have the power but not the will to re- 


‘move that distress, are furnished with 
“a plausible excuse for standing aloof 


‘ with their hands folded, and permitting 
‘ the evil to go on to the farthest exient 
no wonder that such 


“that itmay. And 

“an excuse is eagerly laid hold of by 
‘ men to whom the present state of things 
“os furnishing a harvest of abundance ; 


Act which extinguished the 
the value of 
‘ money wasin effect more than doubled, 
. all who live upon the fares, 


“for by the. 


smallenote currency, 


“and thus al 


draw from those who pay them more 


; , P J - 
“than double the amount of produce to 


R 2 
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” This 
(the terrors of the 
** law prevent us from calling it robbery) 

* falls not upon the poorer of the indus- 

* trious claetes alone : it falls with equal 
** weight upon the landholder, the far- 


which they ave justly entitled. 
wholesale exaction 


se 


** mer, the artisan, the merchant, the 
* manufacturer ; in short, upon all who 
ee 


contribute to, but do not draw any thing 
** from, ihe taxes. And thus it is, that 
** by what appears to thousands an én- 
** visible a the wealth of the coun- 
** try is melting away from the posses- 
** sion of those whose industry and talents 
* produced it, and becoming heaped up 
in masses tn the hands of Jews, and 
the funds, 

“* and all who either directly or indirect- 
“ly draw 
, public revenue. 
“is mentioned th 


jf uecy, 


6s 


** gobbe rs, and gamblers in 


their sul from the 

When, therefore, it 
at the exist many 
* millions who are interested in support- 
“ing this state of things, and among 
others, the entire of our salaried execu- 
“ tive, we shall, p have hit upon 
‘‘ the secret which gives to the pre ss ol 
“*« London resent tone, and inspires 
“‘ the Ministry with such apathetic dis- 
“ regard of the people’s suflerings.” 


Sis fence 


, 


re 


«s 


1. 
THaApS, 


a 
its } 


When you have taken tine to breathe, 
my friends, take pen and ink, and endea- 


your to calculate how many hundreds of 


times, even ten or fifteen years ago, you 
had to read this from undermy pen; and, 
imagine, if you can, how many blows on 
pene head with a poker, or how many 

abs in the bowels witha knife, millions 
of hase and stupid reptiles would have 
given me upon any one of these occa- 
writing, and you, for reading 
and believing in, statements prec cisely 
similar to these. Not from 
however,where sense and reason are more 
jn vogue than in most other places ; not 
{rom amongst the intelligent and spirited 
part « f the people {f Scotland do these 
sentiments come: they come from 
every part of the kingdom, not even [re- 
land excepted. Seidom, indeed, in a 
manner so pit hy and so spirited ; but 
trom all quarters they come. Innume- 
rable country papers, formerly, and, in 
ne instances even still, the calumnia- 


sions for 


Glasgow, 


now 


s ; 


To rue Conserrirss. 


bodies of the people; “ For,’ 


iors of me and of you, now join in this 
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general complaint ; that the Parliament 
has doubled the value of the money ; 
that it has thereby, in fact, doubled the 
amount of the taxes; that the tax-payers 
are giving away their estates and their 
property to the tax-receivers ; that the 
poor-rates are augmented because the 
tax-receivers are drawing from the gen- 
tlemen, the farmers, the merchants, the 
manufacturers and traders, the means of 
paying wages to the labouring classes 
and that, therefore, this change i in the 
value of the money is the sole imme- 
diate cause of the country’s intolerable 
distress. 

In my last Register I suggested, that 
it might be possible for the legislature 
to do a thing, which, according to the 
constitution, they had no right to do. 
In Satkevp (505) there is an opinion of 
the famous Lory Hott, recorded in the 
following words, as delivered from the 
Bench: ‘‘ That the authority of Parlia- 
‘“mentis from the law, and as it is Cir- 
“ cumscribed by law, so it may be ex- 
“ and if they do exceed those 

legal bounds and authority, their acts 
“are wrongful, and cannot be justified 


ce¢ ded ’ 


“any more than the acis of private 
“men.” During the last session of 
Parliament, Lorp Harewoop ques- 


tioned the right of the Parliament to pass 
an act authorizing a sale of the dead 
said his 
Lordship, ‘‘ if they can do this, why 
“have they not the power to pass an 
“ act to sell the live bodies of the peo- 
‘“‘ ple; and this, | believe, none of your 
** Lordships will contend that Parlia- 
“ment has a right to do.” There is, 
then, a limit to the power of the Parlia- 
ment; or why may we not contend that 
the Parliament would havea right, if it 
chose, to pass a law to put men to death 
without trial, to have children strangled 
in their birth, to cause the breasts of 
women to be cut from their bodies ? There 
is then a limit; and that limit is pointed 
out not by mere feelings of humanity ; 
not by the mere caprices and the changes 
of opinion in men, but by the constitu- 
tion of the country ; and though there is 
no written and specific limit fixed, the 
power of the Parliament must be sup- 
posed to be limited by the uniform prin- 
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ciples and usages of the law, existing in | 
this country. 

Now, according to what principle, ac- 
cording to what usage in our law, is it 
that an act can be passed and enforced, 
to double, ina manner however in ct, 
the contribution of any private man to- 


use of 


dire 


wards the revenue levied tor the 


: prin <a : 

the state’ That the contributions have 
ee 1 ! 

thus been doubled, and, indeed, trebled, 


since the time that the major part of the 
taxes were imposed, no man of any 
knowledge and of any reputation will at- 
tempt to deny; and if this be contrary 
to all ihe principles and usages of our 
laws, can the Parliament have had a 
right to pass such an act? 

{ am not supposing it to have done 
the thing wilfully, and with wrongful in- 
tention; but this has nothing to do with 
the matter: the question is, whether the 
Parliament have a right to pass an act 
having such an effect, and to proceed in 
the enforcing of that act. Let us take a 
particular instance here. For every tax 
there is the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, emanating from the principle that | 
Englishmen are not to be taxed without | 
their own consent, and that the Parlia- 
ment represents all Englishmen. Let 
us take, now, the tax upon servants, and 
suppose that a gentleman has three 
pounds to pay annually on account of 
this tax. The law says, that he shall 
pay the three pounds; but here comes 
ancvther act of Parliament, not making 
any mention of this tax, and this new 
act compels him to pay nine pounds, in- 
stead of three. Is it possible for any 
man to contend that the Parliament has 
a right to pass this second act, without 
at all adverting to the former, which, in 
effect, it nulhfies? This second act im- 
poses six pounds onthe gentleman clearly 
without his consent; and this appears to 
be totally at variance with every prin- 
Ciple of the law. 

But this right of the Parliament I do 
not think of importance, except as it 
tends to illustrate that which has been 
done; and that, by the time that the 
Small-note Biil shall have produced the 
whole of its effects, it will have more 
than trebled the taxes, as those taxes 
stood in 1814, This has been made so 


1° 


17rn Ocroner, 1829. 
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clear, and the elucidation has been so 
often repeated, that it is fatiguing even 
to oneself to repeat statements relative 
nd this is now no longer 
ntry 
But 


Cu 


to the matter; a 
necessary, because the whole cou 
loes seem, at last, to perceive it. 
ino, with regard to w 
dness seems still to pre- 
vail; { mean the effect which the taxes 
have in the producin { this distress ; 
and the noti 
may be their 
loss to the p 

by the receivers of them, they returz 
again to those who pay them. You, my- 
triends, are not to be deceived by falla- 
cies connected with this subject; but 


a] . 9 | 
there Is one thi i) 





l 
Nota hlin 


an of 


T° 


Sti 
t 
a 
n the e taxes, whatever 
amount, are not so much 


! _ a , , 
ople ; because, being spent 
t 


' many others are, and I will here, there- 
fore, make some observations upon these 


tvo matters. To make myself the more 
clearly intelligible, I will state these two 
prevalent errors in distinct propositions, 


1. That the taxes are not the cause of 
the distress. 

. That the taxes return again to the 
tax-payers, because they are 
spent by the tax-receivers. 


9 


_ 


With regard to the first of these, how 
does the distress make its appearance ? 
What makes a farmer, for instance, say 
that he is im distress? What, in short, 
does this distress mean? It means the 
want of a sufficiency of money. The 
farmer has not so much money as he 
wants for the payment of his rent, his 
labourers, his tradesmen, and other de- 
mands, created by the cultivation of his 
farm and the expenses of his family ; 
and of the want of this money consists 
his distress. Now, his distress may arise 
from his extravagance, or from some par- 
ticular misfortune. But general distress 
must have a general cause; and, if he 
take time to calculate, be will find that 
the present distress arises from the treb- 
ling of the taxes. He complains bitterly 
enough of the weight of the poor-rates ; 
becanse the poor-rates pass from his 
own hand in money to the overseer, 
Yet, in fact, those poor-rates are not 
paid by him, except in proportion to the 
amount of his propertyand consumption ; 


'becausé the dmeaunt6f the poor-rates, 


which he is thepayer of, iscollected back 
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again by him from those to whom he sells 
his produce, In like manner it is not 
the farmer who pays the tithes: the con- 
sumers of the produce pay these also: 
he is no more than the channel through 
which the tithes 
He! 
consum} tion, 
of t 
because he 


sr) 
alia 


d the poor-rates pass. 
irs his proportion according to his 
more; but he com- 
of the poo 
money pass from his 
1 to that of the parish oflicer. 
That which is received by the poor in 
the shape and maintenance 
amounts to six millions a year ; 
that which is levied for other purposes, 
by the Government, amounts, for England 
and Wales only, to about fifty- five mil- 


and no 
plains » weight 
se 


2s the 


own han 


relief 
} 
apdout 


of 


r-rates, | 


To tur Conpnertires. 


= a year, in Jedins g the tax-gatherer’s | 


vn share. The farmer thinks nothing | 
of . hee fifty-five millions, while he is 
fretting and fuming and storming about) 
the six millions. Talk to him about 
&lty-five millions, and he cannot under- 
Stand you ; 
of paper, and put d wre what he pays in 
a year for the use of his own house, on 
his malt, st ugar, soap, candles, tea, coffee, | 
pepper, paper, stamps, and all the other 
endless vy of 


ry 
variet 
wine and such thi 
use, he would find 
whole of the 
family, that fam 

eighty or a hundred 
tax. 
he pays; 


1€ things, 
18 as he ought not to 

that one-half of the 
consumed in his 
y him, perhaps, 


a year, 


e 
things 
ily costing 
pounds is 
is tax on his iron, on his 
steel, on his Jeather, his timber, his bricks 
his tiles, and ¢ on every thing relating to 
his implements and his buildings. His 

llar-maker, blacksmith, and wheel- 
wright, have all taxes to pay on every 
t hey consume ; and how are 
them uniess they receive 
whom they 


there 


, 


ling which t 
the ‘y to pay 
ther om from the rs for 


farm 


( traces yen in the towns, 0 
he buys his line isvoollen, an 
} y s es, and ens, and 
r) a s: of these. also, he mus 
4 . * 
vay his share of the taxes on all that 
} “= 
the onsume ar ihen comes the 
lal er > th ( es SIX eight or ten 
men vh all consume more or less of 
taxable commodities ; and if they do not 
vet from him the money wherewith to 
tax, | él he h | 
ti how are they to have the 


but if he were to takea piece 


| of 
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commodities? Let any farmer take a 
labourer, and let him sit down with him 
for once, 
paper the divers articles upon which the 
man has expended, perhaps, his ten 
shillings in the week. He will find, 
he reler to the taxing book, that more 
than six shillings out of the tenare actually 
gone to the tax-gatherer. And he will, 
therefore, find, that, if the taxes were 
taken off, the man, would be better off 
with six shillings a week than with ten; 
and that, for him to become a pauper in 
the absence of taxes, would be a thing so 
unreasonable as not to be tolerated ex- 
cept under certain particular circum 
stances, 

The farmer would find, in short, his 
expenditure diminished much more than 
one-half by the total removing of the 
taxes ; but he would find himself suffi- 
ciently relieved, and would know nothing 
general distress, if the taxes were 
diminished by about two-thirds ; that is 


ito say, reduced to one-third part of what 


leaving out! 


they ‘are now; and that, at the present 
value of money, about the mark to 
which they ought to be reduced. Now, 
as to the other great error, that the taxes, 


though th ey be great in ar nountf, return 
back again to those who pay them, be- 
cause they are spent in the country. 


'This was the curious idea of Burke, 


But this is but a glimpse at what} 


expressed in a pamphlet written just 
after he had got a pension out of these 
very taxes of 3,090 pou: nds a year, to 


' last for two naan after his own life should 
expire. How false the notion is, we 


are just going to see. In the first place, 
it is not true that the taxes are all spent 
in the country: a Jarge part of them, or, 
at least, a considerable part of them, are 
«pent out o: the country; and if these 
do come back, their return must be very 
slow, and their arrival very late. But 
were correct, why does the 


1} this notio 


farmer grumble at the poor-rates, seeing 
that they are “ 0 ot spent in the 
country, but in the parish; yet no one 
ever pretends that they are not a burden! 


All manner of devices have been tried 
to diminish them: committee after com- 
mittee, debate after debate, act after 
act, 


pro} iect after ae fect: absolutel y 


ino end to the efforts to light en this bur- 


and write upon a piece of 


if 
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den of the poor-rates, which has been 
represented as taking from the landlord 
his estate, and dividing it amongst the 
labourers ; but the poor-rate is a tax 


after all; and if taxes, according to 
> ’ ° 
Burke's ide come hack like dews to 


enrich the land from whence they have 
heen raised, why all these efforts to 


diminish the poor-rates ; and why should 
they, above all other taxes, take from 
the landlord his estate, when it is! 
notorious that the poor-rates are spent 


in the parishy itself? Why should the 
estate be taken away by this compara- 
tively trifling tax, while none of our 
law-givers ever appear to think it in 
langer from taxes tenfold in amount ? 
But, how is it that taxes return? By 
what process do they come back again ! 
Suppose there to be a tax upon a par- 
ticular farmer amounting to a pound a 
week, collected . and 
there to be a tax-eater residing in the 
village, to whom the farmer pays this 
tax. Now, this tax shall not only be 
spent in the country; not only spent in 
the parish, but spent with the farmer 
himself, The tax-eater comes on 
Saturday night, and receives his pound, 


_ 
weekiv suppose 
ss 


the 


and, on the Monday morning, he comes ! 


and lays out with the farmer the amount 
of the p nund in meat, butter, eegs, or 
other produce of his farm, and gives him 
the sovereign back again. It comes back 
to the farmer, but it comes to fetch away 
a part of his property. Suppose there 
to be a tax-eater thus fixed upon every 
hundred acres of land in England, the 
faxes would all come back again, to be 
sure; but they would come to fetch away 
property; and, according to their 
amount, would take just so much away 


rom the farmer, who would have so| 


much less to pay to his landlord, his 
tradesmen, his labourers, and to enjoy 
in his own family, or to increase ‘his 
stores or his stock. 

The Scotch feelosophers have put the 
following case ; or, rather laid down the 
following proposition: that it is nothin 
to the farmer whethershe pay the whole 
of his rent to the landlord, ora part to 
him, and a part to the parson; and that, 
if the fundholder or other tax-eater come 
and take another share of the rent, it is 
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nothing to the farmer, so long as he pays 
only the same sum; and this is very true 
as far as relates to the farmer himself; 
but it makes a vast difference to the 
landlord; for it is very clear that the 
tax-eater receives, he 
cannot receive; and if he do not receive 
it, he cannot give the employment which 
he otherwise would have given, and being 
less able to favour the farmer than he 
would have been, the latter cannot be 
able to give the same employment, and 
the land must, therefore, be robbed for 
the purpose of enriching the receiver of 
the taxes. It is very true that all the 
taxes thet the farmer pays directly and 
indirectly, must, unless he be ruined, be 
paid by the consumers of his produce ; 
but he himse/fis a consumer; and, in the 
general oppression, he must have his 
share. 

It is said, that, if, in consequence of 
the taxes, the owners of the land have 
not the means of affording employment ; 
that if they do not, with that money which 
is paid in taxes employ labourers, those 
to whom the taxes are paid will employ 


share which the 


| them: and that, therefore, here is only a 
shifting of the labourers from one master 


to another, This, however, is a very 
destructive sort of shifting; for, if we 
were to allow that there would be just 
as much paid for labour in the one case 
as in the other, we ought to satisfy our- 
selves that it could be as productive in 
the one case as in the other; and that 
the removal of the scene of action of 
these labourers would not be the cause 
of a destruction, an absolute destruction, 


| of human food, and other valuable things. 


Is it possible for a man worthy of being 
called a statesman to open his eyes, and 
not to perceive this waste, this destruc. 
tion, this misapplication of wages, which 
have now been going on for several 
years? No man that looks at this Wen 


‘and its environs; no man who reflects 


on the large part of the produce of the 
whole of the island that is brought up to 
‘this Wen; no man that considers the 
immense quantities of human food that 
are absolutely destroyed in it; no man 
| that considers that its population, includ- 
‘ing ten miles round, exceeds that of the 


| counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cam- 
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bridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derby, and Dorset, being eight out of 
the forty -two co unties of Eneland itself: 
no man that considers that each of the 
persons here must, on an average, con- 
sume as much as two, if not three, in 
the villages, and who reflects that a fud/ 
Fourth part, at the least, of the whok 
of the produce of England and Wales 
meat, bread, cheese, butter. is consumed 
in this all-devouring place ; no man that 
considers these things, and who has eyes 
to see the destruction of humar food 
this place, will deny that there is mor 


of it goes down the common sewers, or| 


into the coalsholes, than would feed the 
whole population of a considerable 


county. So that it is of no trifling con- 


sequence, that you remove the food from |e 


the mouths of those who labour, and 
carry it to be swallowed or wasted by 


those who do not labour. The same| 


holds good with regard to every great 
place, as well as with regard to London, 
only in a smaller degree. 

Then, as to the misapplication of 


wages. Suppose a tax-eater to live in| 


a village, and to take from the farins of 
that village, two hundred pounds a year. 
Suppose lim to employ, about his house 
and gardens, persons to receive altoge- 
ther just as great a sum in wages, as the 
farmers in the village would have ex- 
pended in wages ii they had not had : 

tax-eater to keep, and if the two otha 
dred pounds had remained in their 
pockets instead of going into his. Is 


there no difference, | pray, hetween the | 


effect of wages bestowed upon a footman, 
a groom, a coachman, or a gardener, 
and the effect ofthe same sum of wages 
bestowed upon men who work in th 
fields? Must there not be les 

in those fields? Will not the footman 
waste more than the field-labourer? 
Will not a part of the wages which would 
have gone ys the lahourer, and we | 
have served to give him warm clothes, 
be wasted upon the back of the footman!? 
Is there, in short, a man in existence so 


? 
: produce 


, 
uid 


blind as not to perceive the vast differ- 
ence in the effects of productive and un- 
yroductive labour 2? 

Look, then, at the face of the country, 
including this Wen. Behold the effects 
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of taking property from one man and 
giving it to another: see the monstrous 
streets, and squares, and circuits, and 
crescents; see the pulling down of 
streets, and building up new ones: see 
the making of bridges and tunnels, ull 
(the Thames itself trembles at the danger 
}of being inarched and undermined : be- 
hold the everlasting ripping-up of pave- 
jments, and the tumblings-up ot the 
rs 


trearth to form drains and sewers, tll all 


beneath us is like a he neyco mb: look 


+ ’ 


’ 
in} at the innumerable thousands e mp loved 


> 


’ 1 . } 
wavs, while the docks and thistles and 


in cracking the siones upon the high- 
| coucl 1-grass, are choking the land on 
ithe other side of u ie hedges; see nv. 
I land, this land of plenty ‘and of never- 
nding stores, without an old wheat- 
| rick, and with not more thah a stock of 
| two-thirds of the former cattle upon the 
\farms: see the troops of hall-starved 
|creatures flocking from the fields, and, 
lin their smock-frocks and nailed shoes, 
| begging their way up to this scene of 
| waste, in order to get a chance snap at 
the crumbs and the orts rejected by 
the sons and daughters of idleness and 
luxury: look at all this, thou Scotch 
fe elosopher! ! have the brass to deny the 
facts, or acknowledge, that of all the 
destructive things that can fall upon a 
l nation: of all the horrid curses that can 
afflict it, none is equal to that of rob- 
bing productive la! your of its reward, of 
taking from the industrious and giving 
to the idle. 

It is a rare thing, as you all well 
know, for an ox ora wether-s! heep to be 


killed, not in a village, but ina country 


town, unless it be of the larger descrip- 








1. rt oo : ‘wt ‘ o 
ejtion, This devouring place ieaves to the 


country, even in Seotland, little besides 


the mere offal. That which cannot be 
sent dead, is sent alive, and, in both 
as loade ! with all the expenses of 


conveyance; in the one case, with car- 


riage, by boats or by hors eS 5 and, in 
the other ease, with the e: pense of 
driving, in cluding the loss of tiesh and 
the deterioration of that which remains, 
f lived in a village many years, and 
‘never knew ihe butcher kill a wether- 
sheep; and, as to an ox, the thing was 


wholly out of the question. ‘The bad, 
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the lean, the refuse, 
sumed by those who raise the whole ; 
and all this arises trom the transfer car- 
ried on incessantly by tne tax-gatherer : 
those who raise the food, 


who consume it, 


starve; those 
in | 


by whic 


Wai llow uxXUTY. 
| 
the 


he 
nye from ints 


hand 


Phe same arcument, 1 it 
been attempted t ) persua de us that 
mass of the people suffernothh 


transter of property from am to 


by means of the taxes ; pone argument 
which would aim at convincing us that 
the expending of wages is j ast as adyan- 


» tax-ealer 
farmer; that 


tageous in the hands of th 
in iands of the 
argument would apply nally weil to 
army of soldiers as to an army o! 
footmen and grooms, or other assistants 
in the work of luxury. Yet, if a man, 
Scotch or not, were to set 
about snsicusly to maintain, that it was 


iL 


| 
the | same 


an 


jee loso; pher 
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is left to be con- | 


no burden to a people to maintain an| 


army inthe country; for that, as they 
must eat and drink after they are soldiers 


as well as before, it would be of no con- | 


sequence to the people, seeing that the 
taxes received by the soldiers would 
come back again to them. 
were to set about seriously to maintain 
this, he would be considered as in jest 
or insane; and yet," it is impossible to 
show that there is, in the any 
difference between the maintaining of an 
army, and the maintaining of tax-eaters 
of ¢ 


fe 
effec 5s, 


iny other description. 
Forrescusg,in his De Laudibus Lequm 
Anglie, describes the people of France, 
as being in his day, in a most wrete 
state, owing to the heavy taxes that 


were compelled to pay; d 


they 


’ ' : 
esecripes thelii 


wretched food and wretched drink ; and 
describes the soldiers as eating the 


poultry, while the poor people scarcely 
got the eggs, by way of dainty; and he 
concludes by observing that, if a man b: 
chance became rich, } 

taxed, as to be reduced to a level with 
the rest. The picture which he give 


le was presently s 


; 


5 Ul 
the French in those days, would suit the 
English at this present day. Causes 


which are the same produce in all places, 
and at all times, the same effects : heavy 
taxes made beggars of the working peo- 
ple of France ; and they have made beg- 


gars of those of England. 


ic -attle, 


If a man! 


hed: 
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The REMEDY, then, is, not to return 
to the miserable and infamous paper- 
money; not to take up again that sysiem 
of fraud, and of every thing that.is vile ; 
but to reduce the taxes; to make them 
less, and thereby enable the farmers and 
vive. employment for usetul 


traders to 


ind productive purposes. ‘There is no 
other way in which to arrest the progress 
which is now going on, and which, if it 
be pushed to ihe extremity, tnust, after 
beyvaring the landowners, and all the 
productive classes, the merchant, the 


the trader and all the rest, 
id terrible convul- 
of, and some of us 


manuiacturer, 
produce a general at 
We have read 
have seen, the horrible system of shutting 
the labourers up in pounds like entile. 
The reason of this is, that they apply to 
the parish for relief, the farmers being 
unable to employ them and pay them 
The overseer having no work for 
them to do, being unable to find any tax- 
eater to employ them, shuts them up 
during the day in the re arish pound, like 
in order to keep them from 
prowling about; and, also, in order to 
make their life as irksome as possible, 
and thereby to drive them away to seek 
employment in some distant part. This 
has alres uly endangered the peace of 


e 


810 n. 


wages, 


two or three counties, and, if persevered 
in, must lead to fearful consequences, 


In Saffolk, and in some other paris, there 
have been dreadful ac At one 
place in Suffolk, the whole of the produce 
of the harvest, an d, amongst other things, 
a thous: n, have heen 
consumed. ated in the Suffolk 
perpetrators have been 


ts of arson. 


| 
ind ai 


ahiua } 
It 
, that the 


irters of cor 
is st 


papers 


sent to jail. This is a pretty awful 
besinning of the season which has just 
now begun. From IS slate d acts ot ‘this 

sort, so frightful to contemplate, estes 
and more numerous, it is to be appre- 
hended, must follow, unless relief be af- 
forded. The crime itself is one deserving 


h » severe 
lict, s! 


st punishment that the la 
ort of that which 
is useless to depict the crime; 
to reason ith re 
hunger; and, thereto 


iw can 
infli is due to mur- 
! ‘ ‘ 
der; but it 
it is 
stimulated by 


useless W yvenve 


re, 


something ought to be deus. and that 
speedily, too, to give security to those 


who are so much exposed, and whose 
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situation, not arising in general from 
any fault of theirs, is so cruelly 
perilous. . 

There appears to be a notion, which 
has gained ground, and has been regnu- 


larly gaining gro 


x ground, ever since the 
hundred from Ireland made part of the 
louse of Commons, that the poor-rates 
ought to! lered as a positive and 
un stidnable evil; t} iline tot Eli- 
zabeth ought never to have been passed, 


_ Rin < ] 

and, at any rate, not to have received 
. ° _ ° e. % 

that humane construction, which it did 


receive for u pwar ils of two hundred 
rar . . se 

years, rh * Droacher of this new doc- 

trine was the ins lent and hy; rd-hearted 


Matrnavs, who soon made an abundance 
of proselytes ; and whose doctrines con- 
tinue to be c! 
one who speaks or writes upon the sub- 
ject. To lessen the amount of the poor- 
rates, has been constantly the cry; to 
prevent the poor from eating up the es- 
tates of the gentlemen; never looking at 
the cause of the poor being so very poor 

never dreaming, apparently, th atthe fifty. 
five millions of taxes had any thing to do 
with the matter; and never easting a 


+ 


srished by almost every 


thought upon the subject of the wishes 
and inclinations of the poor themselves ; 
never seeming to imagine that what they 
might think or do was of anv conse- 
quence ; but seeming to suppose, that, if 
told by act of Parliament, that they must 
live without relief, they would quietly 
and contentedly live without relief, or 
quietly and contentedly die. 
a very great mistake. Itseems to have 
been forgotten, that the forefathers of 
these poor, compelled the cruel Eliza- 
beth. and the cormorants, orantees, and 
monopolizers of her reign, to pass the 
first poor laws ; these projectors seem to 
have wholly forgotten, or never to have 
known, that the labouring people of 
England inherit, from their fathers, not 
iple, not any doctrine, not 


This was 


any rule or maxim relative to this mat- 


ter, but the habit of regarding fone 
rish relief as their right as much a 
think the right of the land! a to ‘th 


land ts unques ionable. These proj -ctors | 
iw 


oucht to hat ; known sOnl tung o! the 


habit of the pe ople s mind in this respect 


Every one « f them lcoks upon it that he | 
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has a species of property in his parish : 
they talk of dosing their parishes as a 
man talks of losing his estate; and this 
is very right, the great evil being, at pre- 
sent, that so many of them are really 
foreed to lose their parishes. Now, men 

Ly a tT ] 1, wh; el a t} 1" 
may taik, and do W alever Gi8e ney 


lease, and as lon 





| x as they please, they 
never will persuade the lah urera ol Eng- 
y 4! . ‘ P al } ee 
land, that a living out of the land is not 
‘ Clint 2 } fnp +t} 
t rr rt} itl x anve ior the iavour 
which thev \ or tendel This being 
rt * ‘ : ] : 
the case, the thing to be aimed at, is, to 


give them employment; and this employ- 
them in sufficient 
quantity only by putting a stop to the 
transfer of the product of lahour to the 
mouths of Sypog: who do not labour; and 
this stop is to be put in no way but that 
of takin a off the taxes. 

The landowners seem, at present, to 
he making an attempt to compel the 
Government to begin in this gor vd work, 
by petitioning for a relief from the malt 
tax. They have so little of firmness in 
them; they have so often betrayed their 
want of courage, and indeed, their want 
. sense and sincerity, that little, perhaps, 

3 to be expected from them ; but, if they 
persevere in this attack upon the sy stem, 
they will soon bring the system to terms ; 
heeaus ‘peal of the malt tax would 
be a virtual repeal of the beer tax and 
of the spirit tax and of a great part of 
the tax upon wine, tea, sugar, and coffee, 
The excise would be hardly worth col- 
lecting ; of the twenty-six millions, or 
thereabouts, which it now yields annually, 
it would soon yield, pe rhaps, not m ore 
than ten; and if t! ie sal: aried peop le, 
the dead-weigh t, the soldiers and sa sors. 
were paid, the fundhol der would have but 
a short account 

I expre ssed my apy prehension before, 
and I repeat it now, that I am very 
much afraid that this threat relative to 
the malt tax has in view nothing but 
forcing the Ministers to return to the 
sma!l-paper money ; and if that be the 
object, and that alone, it can only serve 


4 


ment is to be given 





y 
i 
1 
j 
i 


to lead to new measures abont this same 
paner-money, to shuffle off the suffering 
for the present, and: finally secure its 


return, and, at last, to produce a total 
blowing-up of the system, accompanied 





~~ enpeanwtees 2 © 


ant am same «4 
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with all the terrible dangers, the natural 
companions of such a result. 

However, my friends, be done what 
will, we are right: there can be no mea- 
sure adopted now that shall not give us 
atriumph. [ am paid for all 
my toils and sufferings in this cause. I! 
shall now be over paid, P: irticularly in 
the reflection that you wi Hl all be par 
tic ips ‘tors in that victory which will be 
the just reward of your constancy, which 
has 1 sted for so many yei and which 
will not fail to be your pride and your 
boast to the last hour of your lives. 
With these sentiments, I remain, 
friends, 


Iran! ey 
aireadcy 


Ww 


irs 5 


my 

Your most faithful, 
most obedient Servant, 
Wau. COBBETT. 


P.S. Next week | shall insert what 
is called the ‘“‘ Treary” between Rus- 
sia and Turkey ; but, which ought to be 
ealled the Rutes by which Russia is to 
possess the Turkish empire. Here, too, 
we have always been right: this affair 
has ended just as I predicted: and it 
has so ended, only decause dv 
about the money matters was rejected! 
—This is the heaviest that 
boroughmongers have received for 
time. They ‘will, however, have heavier 
blows soon. 


my advice 


blow the 


some 





TO THE 
Editor of The Morning Advertiser. 
October 


Barn-Elin Farm, 12th 


Sim, 

Your paper of the 10th instant, con- 
tained an article from your own pen, 
which gave me pleasure that I cannot 

refrain from taking this mode of express- 
ing. In quoting from The Glasgow Free 


Press, an article on the subject of the 
currency, written with great spirit, and 
containing a powerful appeal to the Go- 
vernment against the injustice of the 
measure which has plunged, and_ is 
plunging, so many industrious and vir- 


tuous families in rain, 
agree with that paper in its opinion, that 
the evil would have been prevented 1, had 
it not been for the unaccountable apathy 


vou, 


aati 


177m Octoptr, 1929. 


while you | 
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of the London daily press; while you 
agree with your sensible Scotch contem- 
porary in this opinion, you dissent from 
him. with regard to the cause of this 


apathy. And here, Sir, I agree with 
you; fur | am convinced, that the daily 
pre ss has, in this case, been swayed by 
no corrupt influence, but has been misled 
by a general want of clearly under- 
standing the intricate matter in question. 

To you, however, is due the praise of 
having, many months ago, even before 
the bill of 1826, came into full operation, 


done vour best to warn the Government 
ind the public of the danger, of the 
terrible mischiels, of that bill. Those 
mischiefs are now flowing on apace; but 
I beg your permission to assure your 
Joerg tener de »ply-interested readers, 
that these misc! neared as yet, far from 


to assure them, that, 

ve on 1 the taxes, directly or 
ndirectly, bill, if persevered in 
(without a great reduction of taxes) will 
leave them without any property at all; 
to assure them, that, from this fallen state, 


being at fi ull-t 
unless they li 
this 


there will, without a total change of 
measures, be no possibility of resusci- 
tation. 
it is of ail errors the greatest and most 
dangerous to believe, that, when the 


hill has done its worst, when it has pro- 
», the ruined parties 
and to wet back 


duced ruin ¢ 
are to begin to recover, 
to the tate; as reasonable would 
it he to expect the dead to come to life. 
when the brains were out 
the man would die ;” and time is, be you 
assured, that, when the man is made 
he can have no means of get- 
The cause of 
well expressed by your 
nt, 8 contemporary, the do abling, in 
fact, of the amount of the taxes. lf. in- 
et. pve this bill has jo its worst, 
the taxes were to he reduced one-half in 


amount, the public, if not the ruined 


mop/!ete 
jon t 
“ir formers 
‘“ Time was, 


VW 
a beggar, 


a 
tinge back his property. 
' ‘ . 


the ruin, is 


» at 


narties. might, in time, revive: but if the 
taxes remain at the same amount, and 


tne money 


continue at 


» the tax 


~ ’ 
lis present vaiue, 
‘ 


how ar 


to nr 8 
i 


pavers ever to be res- 


fored ; 


verity ? 
i . 


I will trespass no longer upon your 
time, but to add a r petition of an ex- 
| pression of my slenmine at the able 
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part you have taken in the discussion of| wersmitra, has been to see my field of 


this subject, and to express my convic- 
tion, that, if the whole of the daily press 
were, even now, to follow your example, 
the progress of this desolating measure 
would be speedily arrested. 


Your most obedient 


. +t 
a ict mosi au 


Wn. C OBBETT. 


h]} la serv anf, 





TO THE 


London Newspapers. 


COBBETT'S COR 
Barn-Elm Farm, Oct, 12th, 1829. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tuar great undertaking, in which 
many of you, casting aside all political 
quaryels, so cheerfully and so ably as- 
sisted me, has been accomplished ; and 


un‘avourable 
existed. I have now before me letters, 
authentic letters, signed by 
of character, from which I learn, that 
eorn has been cultivated with success in 
every county of Englan 1, in six counties 
in Hades, in twenty places in Scotland, 
in one place in /reland, and in the is!and 
of Guernsey. | know what quantity of 
corn I sold for seed; and on the pre- 
sumption that it was all planted, the ag- 
eregate crop in this kingdom, cannot be 
less than a hundred and twenty thousand 
bushels, the produce at the end of éhree 
wears ot one single ear of corn, cont line 
ine 342 grains! , 


mmr 


ihe common fari ers have almost 
svervwhere shown, as I, inmy Treatise, 
said they would show, their hostility to 
, that it will tend to 


raise rents and tithes, and which in 


this erop, thinking 


their eves, is worse still, render the la- 
bourers more independent of them, and, 
of course, ruise the wages of labour 
This is monstrous folly, to be sure ; but, 
if to reason with them be useless, a 
striking FACT may, perhaps, open their 
eyes. An English gentleman, named 
Tooke, brother of Mr. Tooxe. of Han- 


"i 


persons 


corn; and has informed me, that he, 
from éwo ears bought for him at my 
shop, has a crop of corn now ripe near 
Konrnesperc, in Prussia! In the 
Neruervannps there are several crops 
There is no 
doubt that the crop will ripen well in 
Prussia, in Poland, and indeed in every 
latitude not further north than Scotland, 
So that English farmers may be satisfied, 
that if they do not cultivate the crop, 
rivals in the north of Europe 
will; and that whatever advantages these 
rivals may now have over them, will be 
greatly augmented by their persevering 
in their folly. 

But it is, indeed, folly to suppose the 
possibility of this perseverance. They 
must raise this crop ; each must do it in 
his own defence; for in another year 
or two, if he do not do it, he will not be 
able to give the same rent, and pay the 


from s ed bought 0; me, 


ha: rent 
their grea 


/same wages, as those whodo cultivate it 
i will be able tu give and to pay. This 
that, too, under circumstances the most | 
that could possibly have | 


will quickly teach him to overcome what 
are called his prejudices; tor these, 
stubborn as they may be, never, except 
accompanied with insanity, or some- 
‘thing very near it, are stiff enough to 
stand out long, when inferest thumps 
heartily at the breast. 

In the producing of this great era in 
agriculture, this great addition to the 
food of the country, I claim no very 
great and peculiar merit. This corn 
must bear my name, because the sorts 
ire endless in number: and because | 
am convinced, that this is the only — 
that can be cultivated Eng] and with 

But I am not the 
maker of the corn, nor was the discovery 
that it would ripen in England reserved 
forme to make; for Mitier communi- 
cated the fact to the readers of his 
famous work more than, I believe, se- 
: and though I was not, 
until about a year ago, apprised of this 
circumstance, I might have been, if I 
had read his book with due attention. 
‘The share of the merit that belongs to 
me has been given me by a singular 
assemblage of concurring circumstances. 
To make the experiment, and to give 
such immediate and extensive effect to 


ceriainiy of success. 


reniy years ago 
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its result, required, in the first place, a 
man who had a strong natural taste for 
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agricultural pursuits ; it required that | 


he should, in his character, be sanguine, 
and somewhat adventurous as to his pri- 
vate interests ; it required that he should 
possess the power of stating the advan- 
tages of the thing, and ot persuading 
others to adopt his opinions ; it required, 
moreover, that he should have at 
command a portion, at least, ot the press, 
by the means of which to communicate 
his statements and his reasoning ; besides 
all these, it required a disposition in you 
to sacrifice politic “al ho stility to unequi- 
vocal public good; and even in addi- 
tion to this, it still required, perhaps, 
that the projector should have dispersed 
all over the whole kingdom a numerous 
sect of zealous and enthus 
ciples, ready, at any risk, to prove their 
faith in, and uphold the fame of, their 
political apostle. 

To gain success, and short a 
space, to this great achievement, re- 
quired all these singular advantages ; 
and for the very import mt part of them 
derived from your aid, 
the public in general, I be 
expression of those of, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most humble 
and most obedient servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 


{ have not room to insert any of the 
letters which I have received on the 
subject of the corn; not even that ol 
Mr. Crisp, of Bath, which is a very 
interesting one. Mr. Bray, of Barham, 
in Suffolk, tells me, that a part of his 
fine crop will be in bread in a short 
time. But, I hope he will observe the 
rules for making the bread. 


. 
DIS 


iastic dis- 


89 


g to add an 





SHAKSPEARE HOAX. 


seen Mr. Irenanp (w! 
Hf. Ireland, and not J. EL. 
Ireland, as erroneously printed last 
week); and it was impossible for me, 
after a lapse of twenty-nine years, to 
see him, without its occurring to me, 
that we were both become old since our 


I -wave 
name is Wm. 


08e 


to the thanks of 


young men of the pi 
young women, 
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last meeting; and, further, without its 
occurring to that a great part of 
those men, who are now the most 
and inquisitive in the nation, were then 
NOT BORN. Weare living, in fact, 
unidst a new generation; and a gene- 
ration, too, not so easily duped as the 
last; not so ready to bow to the nod of 
pretended superiors in learning, The 
and thie 
to have 
the facts re- 
lating to this famous Hoax. They were 
published by Mr. Ireland at the time 
under the title of his Conrressions ; and 
1 hope that he will now re-pud/ish that 
very book, along with many facts which 
the dangers of that dav induced him to 
suppress, But I would have that work 

| forth when 


sorhal ave that 
verbatim, because that came 
I ofa ° ; : 
all the parties were alive, and in the 


me, 


activ e 


‘esent day, 
b+ 
too, ougni 
1 


lairly laid before them all 


now 


face of them all, 





MARTENS’S LAW OF 
rRANSLATED BY 

WILLIAM COBLBETT. 

of which 
een published, 
revised and 


NATIONS 


Tris 


have | 


work, three editions 
I have now care- 


fully corrected, and the 


fourth edition will be re: uy for publica- 


| dom. 


/of the Law of Nations : 


tion on Saturday, the 24th of this month. 
The form will be, one volume octavo, 


‘and I have taken care to have it printed 
lin the best manner, 


and on excellent 
paper ; so that the book may deserve a 
place in the best libraries in the king- 
In addition to being a General 
Compendium or Common-Place Book 
; containing eve ry 
principle and usage on the subject, with 
notes, referring ta all the works and all 
the precedents upon which the Author 
wrote, this book contains a List of Tvea- 
lies, which of itself would make any book 
valeabie. The List, iar 
formed by Martens himself, is of the 
principal treaties and other public pa- 
pers, from the year 1730 to 1788, when 
he wrote, with particular references to 
the several works in which they are to 
be found: from 1788 I have continued 
the List in a manner to correspond with 
the collection made by the author, draws 


80 as it was 
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ing the materials from the same sources 
down to the period from which my own 
work, the Political Register, contains a 
more amp! e collection of state papers, 
than, perhaps, all other works, not ex- 
cepting dees by authority, put together, 

from the year 180] to 1815, inclu- 
sive. During this period, every state 
paper which appeared, relative to the 
affairs of Europe and America, down 
to the final overthrow of Buonaparte, 
may, | believe, be found in this work ; 
and, referring to this source, my List 
will be found to contain a full collection 
of all the treaties, and of all the acts of 
a pacific the proclamations, 
however, declarations, manifestoes, and 
papers of this description, are so abun- 
dant during this period, that I have 
exercised my discretion in making a 
selection of these, which | have arranged 
chronologically with the treaties ; and, 
upen the whole, | now regard the work 
as complete. With regard to the price, 
1 have found it impossible to publish the 


nature: 


! ‘ 
WOra 80 low as I ori: wished : 


ginally 
I have spared no expense In paper or 
print, together with which, I hope that 
17s. will not be considered too much for 
a work of this nature, 


ITALIAN 


My son 
years ago, 
English people Itatian. He hax 
learned the language, and, like his father, 
wished to communicate his knowledge 
to others. He was actually to put 


his work to the press haat ‘about @ year 


GRAMM. 


about two 
W riting a Gi ainmar to teach 
1 himselt 


James began, 


— 


ago, and with my decided ap sachsen: 
for besides my paternal parti vi tv, anexa- 
mination of the work convinced me of its 
superiority over all the other liali in Gram- 
mars that | had seen; and I had made 
a great collection of them several years 
ago (long before this son was born), with 

flearning the language 
came, and drove the Italian language 
out of my head; and I shall now find, I 
dare say, t 
time tor the learning ot it 
(grammar of my son, who has P ursued, 


as nearly as p yssible, 


a view o “3p litics 


some 


from this 





~s0e 
little odds and ends o 


the plain and 


IraLtaAN GRAMMAR. 


h 


just then, 
‘tunity offered for him to make the éour of 
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simple method used by me in my 
English Grammar and my French 
Grammar; and who, being a Latin and 
French scholar, has had every possible 
advantage in the execution of his work ; 
which, as I said belore, he was about to 
put to press, last year at this time; but 
by mere accident, an oppor- 


ftaly, which, in company with his eldest 
sister, he did, and trom which tour of 
nearly a whole year, they arrived at 
home on Thursday, the 24th of this 
month, He therefore put off the publi- 
cation of his Grammar until bis return, 
when, to the principles, he would have 
added the practice of the language. 
What I am about to add is not in the 


way of boast, but inthe way of encourage- 


ment to young people, and of information 
for parents. J have always insisted on 
it, that it was injurious to boys to set 
them to study when very young. This 
son, to whom I addressed my English 
Grammar, never was de sired either to 
read or write, until he was fourteen years 
of age; and then, in Long Island, he 
copied my English Grammar for the 
press, as his first job, because I wanted 
cop’ »y for pe re hag and one for 
England. Inot only did not set this son 


one 


‘to read or write before he was about 


twelve years old; but 1 absolutely for- 
bade any body else to do it; and when 
in my absence they atte mpted it, he 
plear led my comm: ind in his behalt. He 
spent his time in riding, gardening, hunt- 
ing and fishing. My readers may be as- 
sured, that many a bright mind has been 
marred by premature subjection to the 
*Many parents are 
to school 


trai amels ot st tudy. 
compelled to send childre Nn 
when young, in order to keep them out of 
mischief; but, where circumstances will 
allow of it, the commencement of book- 
learning ought to be postponed unul the 
reasoning faculties are in motion. Leven 

: onzht to be put off, till the 
| t» comprehend 
clearly the reason of the rule ; for, with- 
out this, rules only load the memory an d 
cloud the mind. SVhen I was in the 
army, aged about firenty, I made, tor 
the teaching of young and 
serjeants, @ little book on arithmetic; 


arithmei 


young person 18 able 


cor por als 








or 
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and it is‘truly surprising in how short a | 
time they learned ail that was necessary 

for them to know of that necessary de- 

partment of learning. I used to make 
each of them copy the book. 1 have, 
in my tossings about the world, lost the 
manuscript; but I recollect the sub- 
stace very well; and, as it will cost me 


age <r 
little time, I think I shall put it in print 
some of these days. How many, many 


pounds, and how much vexation it might 

save thousands of anxious parenis! 

One month is quite enough for the learn- 

ing of that which generally costs years 

to the poor little tormented boy or girl. 

it is the rudiments that are every thing ; 

it is the rCasoping of the figures ; this 

once im the head, all the rest is nothing | 
to learn; and the use of teaching is to 

pul this reasoning into the mind. When | 
I wrote my Grammar to teach French 

people English, 1 was but twenty- | 
seven. It was a very hasty produc- 

tion, and the copyyright was sold for 

a hundred dollars, or 221. 10s. 6d.! This 

book is the greatest book of the kind all 

over Europe and in both Americas: it is 

so defective that | am ashamed to look 

into it now: but it has the great qualities 
of clearness, and of making the learner 

see the reason of the rules. 
Italian Grammar has the same qualities; 
and that justice which | have never been 
] _ ! 


M y son’s 


slow, in similar cases, to do to strangers, 
I am, by no rule of reason, bound to 
withhold from oneim whose fame, Nature 
and his own exemplary conduct bid me 
take so deep an interest. His book will 
be about two months before it be pub- 
lished. 


Just published, No. V. of 
Conserr’s Apvice to Younae Men, 
and incidentally to Younc Women. 1 
have begun with the Youru, and shall 
eo to the Youne Maw or the Bacnezor, 
talk the matter over with him as a 
ler | 
racter of ETlusnanp; then as Faruer; 
then as Crrizen or Sussecr. 


Lover, then consi 





POOR MAN’S FRIEND ; or, Essays on the | 
Rights and Duties of the Poor, Pricels. | 


him in the cha-| 


EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just published, at my shop, No. 183, 
Fleet Street, a volume under this title, 
price 2s. Gd. in boards, and consisting of 
ten letters, addressed to English Tax- 
payers, of which letters, the following 
are the contents :— 


Letter 1—On the Question, Whether it be 
advisable to emigrate from England at this 
time ¢ 

Letter 11.—On the Descriptious of Persons to 
whom Emigration would be most beneficial. 


Letter I11.—On the Parts of the United States 
to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to 
no other Couutry, and especially not to an 
English Colony. 

Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time 
previous to Sailing. 

Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to goin, and 
of the Steps to be taken relative to the 
Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of 
the Stores, and other things, to be taken out 
with the Emigrant. 


. . . id 

Letter VI.—Of the Precautions to be observed 
while on board of Ship, whether in Cabin 
or Steerage. 

Letter Vil.—OF the first Steps to be taken on 
Landing. 

Letter VII1.—Of the way to proceed to get a 
Farm, ora Shop, to settle in Business, or 
to set yourself down as an Independent 
Gentleman. 

Letter IX.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
dren, and of obtaining literary Knowledge. 

Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- 
ledge relating to which must be useful to 
every one going from England to the United 
States 


It grieves me very much to know it 
to be my duty to publish this book ; but 
I cannot refrain trom doing it, when I 


see the alarms and hear the cries of 


thousands of virtuous families that it 


may save from utter ruin. 





COTTAGE ECONOMY ; containing infor- 
mation relative to the Brewing of Beer, 
Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, 
Poultry, and Rabbits, and relative to other 
matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the Affairs of a Labourer’s Family; to which 
are added, Iustructions relative to the Se- 
lecting, the Cutting, and the Bleaching, of 
the Plants of English Grass and Grain, for 
the purpose of ma 


king Hats and Bonnets ; 
to which 1s now 


idded, a very minute ac- 
count (illustrated with a Plate) of the Ame- 
rican manner of making Ice-Houses. Price 
3) “ 

as 6d, 
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The usual growth 
































This is a very 


TULL’S HUSB 


This is a very 


YEAR’S RESIDEN 


THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 


A TREATISES 


On the preparing of ground for planting ; on 
the plant ing; on the cultivating 5 ou the 


pruning ; and on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 
DESCRIBING 

and size and _ 
each sort of tree, the 
son aud manner of colle 
manner of preserving and of sowing it, and 
also the manner of managing the young 
plants until fit to plant out ; 


THE TREES 
ng arranged in Alphabetical Order, 
the List of them, inc 
rica as well as 
English, French, aud 
prelixed to the 


uses of 
seed of each, the sea- 
cting the ‘seed, the 


_ 


and 
Ame- 
, and the 
name heing 
ttive to each 


luding those of 
England 
Latin 


those of 
directions re! 
tree respectively. 

, 
handsome octavo book, 
of fine paper and print, 


_~ 


man a complete tree-planter. ° 


ANDRY.—The Horse-hoeing | 
Husbandry; or, A 
ciples of ‘Tillage and Vegetation ; 
is taught a method of introducing 
Vineyard Culture 


wherein 
a surt of 
Corn-fields, in 
order to increase their product, and dimi- 
nish the common expense. By Jatruro 
Tutt. With an Introduction, containing 
an Account of ¢ertain Experiments of 

cent date, by WittiamM Cossetr, Svo. lis. 


into the 


beautiful volume, 
paper, and containing 466 pages. 
bound in boards 


Price 15s 


knew a gentleman, who, from reading the 
former edition which I published of Tutt, 
has had land toa greater extent than the 
whole of my farm in wheat every year, 
without manure for sever 
has had as good a crop the Jast year as in 
the first year, difference of seasons only ex- 
cepted ; and, if I recollect rightly, bis crop 
has never fallen short of thirty-two bushels 
to the acre. The same may be done by any 
body on the mrt of Jand, if the prine 
this book be attended to, aud its 


precepts sty ctly obeyed. 


same § 


ciples of 


2 IN AMI 


ing of the * soap the Counts the Ci i 

the Soil, the Products, the Mude of Cultivat- 
ing the Land, the Pr ces of Land, of Labour, 
of Food, of Raimenut; of the Expenses of 
Hi use-he } j yr. al tof the Usual Mauner 


of Living; of the Mauners aan Cust 
the People, and of the Institutiens of the 
Country, Civil, Political, and Religious. 
Price 5s, 






ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|P 
| 
| 


rice 14s. and | 
it contains matter sufficieut to make any 


‘Treatise on the Prin- | 


t 
; 


upon fine | 
-| Letter from Mr. 


al vears past, and | 





Modern, 


of Useful Knowledge 
Horse. Price Gd. 


Mr. Lawrenci 
Arrangement of the 
| Description of 


Gastro Enterite ; 


Abstract of a Lecture of Dr. 


** Sound” 


APER AGAINST GOLD; or, The History 
and Mystery of the N ATIONAL Desr, the 
SANK of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper-Mouey. A new edition, 
Price as. 
To be had at 183, Fleet Street. 





Now ainda 


} —Just published, price Is. 
THE ARI 


BREWING: contained in 


Two Numbers of the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, 


Baldwin and Cradock, London. 
by whom also are publisbed, under the supers 
Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
No. I. of a Series of 
price ls. plain ; ls. Gd. 


No. I. of the Farmer’s Ser 


intendence of the 


Maps, Ancient and 
coloured. 

ies of the Library 
, commencing with the 


No. I. to LX. of the Library of Useful Know- 


ledge at 6d. each. 





No. 320, published this day, contains :—~ 





ae 


"s Third Lecture on Surgery. 
Nature and Classification of Diseases 
future Lectures of Mr. 
Lawrence's present Course. 

a Hen with a Human Face, by 
Martius. With a Plate. 

Epidemic Disease amongst 


Dr. Von 


Leeches. 


Typhus Fever—Reply of Dr. Reid Clanny to 


M.D 
ithotrity — Mr, Costello 
Civiale and Het 


on the Claims of 


teloup, 


Glasgow Royal Infirmary—Doings of the Me- 


dical Officers. 

Knox, containing 
raphrodism, 

Alexander Hett on the Out- 
i at Guy’s, by, Messrs. Cooper 


his Theory of Heru 


rage Committe 
au il Key. 
se “ Organic Disease of the B ladder, by 
“Mr. . Coles Parker. 
dr. be Slade Knight on Dr Clauny’s Theory 
f Typ! us. 


Surgical Lectures at the London Hospital. 
First Demonstration of Mr. 


King at Alters- 


gate Street. 


‘lexible Ear Trumpet. 


ve given to a Hen with effect 
Dr. Abercromie’s Researches into 
Diseases of the Stomach, &c. 


Review of D’Affonseca’s Cerebro Spinal Chart. 
i l } Me ( il » cl ,' 
e College Regulation 
lieve Medical Selieeat 


Midwifery of Dr. Wilson, 


Hy “ophobia. 


ms of | 





eee Ee een 


Hospital Reports. 
London: Published at the Office of 
Lancer, No. 210, Straud. 
‘ b J 


THE 





Printed by Will iam Cobbett, Johnson 


’s court; and 
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shed by him, at_183, Flect street. 
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